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7E ARE fighting again for human freedom and especially for the future of our children in a free world. 
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Telegraph Company Held Subject to Child-Labor Provisions 
of Fair Labor Standards Act 


In the most important decision yet handed 
down interpreting the child-labor provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, the 
United States District Court for the Southern 
District of New York ruled on October 7, 1948, 
that the Western Union Telegraph Co. had vio- 
lated those provisions by employing minors un- 
der 16 years of age as telegraph messengers and 
minors, under 18 years of age as motor-vehicle 
operators. The court granted an injunction re- 
straining the company from continuing its vio- 
lations of the act. 

The evidence in the case showed that Western 
Union has been employing oppressive child la- 
bor, consisting of (1) employment of minors 
under 16 years of age as telegraph messengers, 
since January 1, 1941, and (2) employment of 
minors between 16 and 18 years of age as motor- 
vehicle operators contrary to the provisions of 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 2, since Jan- 
uary 1, 1942. 

In August 1942 the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau filed a complaint in the District Court 
of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York, in which Western Union’s prin- 
cipal office is located, seeking to enjoin the com- 
pany from continuing to violate the act. The 
company admitted the employment of oppres- 
sive child labor but denied that it was subject 
to the child-labor provisions of the act. The 
company made two principal contentions in sup- 
port of its position that it was not subject to the 
act: (1) That those provisions were limited to 
companies producing goods of a tangible char- 
acter and did not include the “production” of 
intangible matters such as telegraph messages; 
and (2) that in any event Western Union does 
not produce the messages which it transmits but 
merely conveys the ideas of its customers. 

In rejecting the company’s contention that the 
Federal child-labor law is limited to establish- 
ments producing items of a tangible character, 
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the court pointed to the fact that Congress had 
granted a specific exemption from the law for 
the employment of minors in theatrical produc- 
tions. Since a similar exemption was not 
granted to telegraph messengers, the court con- 
cluded that it was the intention of Congress to 
prohibit the employment of under-age minors 
as telegraph messengers. In so doing, the court 
stated that it was taking “judicial notice of the 
fact that for a generation or more the employ- 
ment of young messengers by the telegraph com- 
panies in the United States has been open and 
notorious.” 

After finding that the telegraph messages 
transmitted by the defendant were “goods” 
within the meaning of that term, as it is used 
in the act, the court concluded that such mes- 
sages were produced by Western Union. In 
reaching this conclusion, the court stated: 

Once we reach the conclusion that the messages tele- 
graphed by defendant are goods within the meaning 
of the statute, there is not much difficulty in finding that 
these goods are produced in the defendant’s establish- 
ments. Clearly they are “handled” and “worked on.” 
In the light of the statutory definition, the argument 
that the defendant simply transmits the ideas of its 
customers and that it is not a producer, must fall as a 
matter of law. It falls also as a matter of fact, for it is 
the work of the defendant which transmutes the ideas 
of the customers into telegraphic messages by means 
ef a series of changes and processes already described. 

Referring to the fact that the word “ship” 
rather than the word “transmit” is used in the 
child-labor provisions of the act, Judge Rif- 
kind determined that for the purposes of the 
statute the words are synonymous. He said: 

I do not think that Congress intended to limit the 
the application of the act to the conventional modes 
of shipment. Its broad policy was to keep the streams 
of interstate commerce undefiled by the products of 
child labor. It is a remedial statute entitled to liberal 
interpretation. Missel v. Overnight Motor Transpor- 
tation Co., C. C. A. 4, 1942, 126 Fed. (2d) 98, 103, af- 
firmed, 316 U. S. 572. One cannot escape the prohibi- 
tion of the statute by inventing a magic carpet. 
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In upholding the applicability of the law to 
Western Union, Judge Rifkind promoted to the 
century-old struggle in this country to achieve 
Federal control over the employment of child 
labor and referred to the previous attempts of 
Congress to abolish oppressive child labor 
through the first and second Federal child-labor 
laws and through the proposed child-labor 
amendment to the Constitution. He declared: 

The history of the statute is consistent only with the 
conclusion that Congress intended to keep the arteries 
of commerce free from pollution by the sweat of child 


labor. To accomplish this result with the least difti- 
culty, the law prohibited the introduction into the 
streams of commerce, not only of the products of child 
labor but of all of the products of an establishment 
where any child labor had been employed within 30 
days. 


The court concluded: 


Since I have found that, within the meaning of the 
child-labor provisions of the act, the defendant is a 
producer engaged in shipping, in commerce, goods pro- 
duced in establishments where oppressive child labor 
is employed, I must conclude that the defendant is 
violating the statute. 


Home Work Restricted in the Embroideries Industry 


Another milestone toward the elimination 
of industrial home work was passed recently 
when the Administrator of the United States 
Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour Division 
issued a wage order for the embroideries in- 
dustry, which contains terms and conditions re- 
stricting the employment of industrial home 
workers. Effective November 15, 1943, no in- 
dustrial embroidery work may be performed at 
home except by persons who are unable to ad- 
just to factory work because of age, physical or 
mental disability, or the need to care for an 
invalid in the home, or who are employed under 
the supervision of a State vocational-rehabilita- 
tion agency or in a “sheltered workshop” for the 
handicapped. Except for persons in this latter 
group, the applicant for a special home-work 
certificate must have been a home worker prior 
to November 2, 1942, although this provision 
may be waived if it results in unusual hardship 
to the individual. 

Restriction of industrial home work in the 
embroideries industry is of particular impor- 


NEWS 


In commenting on one of the series of pam- 
phlets issued by the Children’s Bureau giving 
advisory standards for young workers in hazard- 
ous occupations, the personnel manager of a 
western shipbuilding company states: 

. . in regard to Bulletin No. 2, Advisory Standards 
for Shipbuilding, our company has followed the sug- 
gestions as explained and find that if adhered to, 
working conditions for young workers are very satis- 
factory and the ratio of accidents is practically 
Ye 

The only suggestion we have to make is that when 
bulletins of this nature are supplied to the various 
companies, a sufficient number be forwarded so that 


tance to persons concerned with the welfare of 
children, for child labor has long been associ- 
ated with home work in this industry. In in- 
spections made under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act children were found working illegally 
on various operations, including cutting and 
trimming lace, hand embroidery, hand-sewing, 
smocking, cutting appliqués, threading beads 
for crochet beading, folding, and pinning. 
These inspections have shown not only that child 
labor is cheap labor, presenting a serious threat 
to the enforcement of the established minimum 
wage rate, but also that child-labor laws can- 
not be effectively enforced in the home. 

The embroideries industry is the seventh in- 
dustry in which regulations limiting and re- 
stricting industrial home work have been issued 
by the Administrator in order to safeguard the 
minimum-wage rates, established under wage 
orders; the other six covering the manufacture 
of jewelry, gloves and mittens, knitted outer- 
wear, apparel, buttons and buckles, and hand- 
kerchiefs. 


NOTES 


the various foremen, leadmen, and department heads 
will have a copy to follow. 

Three publications received from the Division 
of Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
deal with questions of industrial safety, a sub- 
ject of special concern in connection with the 
increased employment of minors: 

Reducing Casualties on the Production Front (Spe- 
cial Bulletin No. 8, 1942. 6 pp.). 

Safety Speeds Production ; a message for supervisors 
(Special Bulletin No. 10, 1943. 21 pp.). 

A Guide to the Prevention of Weight-Lifting In 
juries (Special Bulletin No. 11, 1945. 19 pp.). 
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The Effect of the War on Child-Labor Legislation | 
During 1943 


The legislative year 1943 has been marked by 
widespread efforts to lower child-labor stand- 
ards—efforts that seriously threaten the pro- 
tective child-labor measures that have been 
built up over the past quarter century. Simul- 
taneously with the withdrawal of millions of 
men from the normal labor force for military 
service there has been a vast expansion of pro- 
duction. These conditions have not only opened 
up unlimited opportunities for youthful. inex- 
perienced workers, but have brought about an 
unprecedented demand for such workers to sup- 
ply manpower needs and have resulted in pres- 
sures intended to lessen restrictions on such 
employment. 

During this year, 44 legislatures met in regu- 
lar session. Not only were many measures in- 
troduced to relax or otherwise modify laws for 
the protection of young workers, but State and 
Federal administrators, particularly those hav- 
ing some discretionary authority under child- 
labor laws, were confronted with increasing 
requests to lower existing standards and, at the 
same time, with increasing violations of legal 
requirements. Sixty-two acts affecting the em- 
plovment of minors were passed in 27 States. 
Of these 62 acts, 54 included some backward 
steps; of these, 40 were limited to the war pe- 
riod. In addition, 2 of these States and 1 other 
State issued a total of 15 administrative orders 
or rulings, 14 of which brought about relaxa- 
tions. 


Entire Field of Child Labor Affected. 

These relaxations have not applied chiefly to 
legislation affecting specialized fields of employ- 
ment, as seemed to be the trend last year, but 
have affected the entire field of child-labor 
legislation. It is significant also that in 1943 
they have affected standards applying to chil- 
dren under 16 years of age, as well as minors 16 
and 17 years of age, thus reversing the legisla- 
tive tendency, evident in certain States in 1942, 
toward restricting wartime exemptions from 
labor standards to persons 18 years of age or 
over, Asin the years 1941 and 1942, compulsory 
school-attendance requirements, which comple- 
ment child-labor laws, have been modified, but 
toa greater degree than previously, particularly 


insofar as they interfere with the employment 
of children on farms. Moreover, although bills 
to improve child-labor or compulsory school- 
attendance laws were proposed in over a third 
of the States having legislative sessions, only a 
few forward steps were taken. 

Advances Occur in Five States. 

Of the few advances in State legislation relat- 
ing to child labor and compulsory school attend- 
ance during 1943, the most significant occurred 
in Florida, Illinois, Maine, Maryland, and New 
Jersey. As will be pointed out later, the ad- 
vances made by three of these States were ac- 
companied by retrogressions in other respects. 
Florida widened the occupational coverage of 
its employment-certificate requirements and 
strengthened its night-work prohibition for 
children engaged in certain street trades. 
Maryland for the first time provided by law for 
the issuance of certificates of age for minors 16 
years of age and over upon request, thus making 
mandatory upon issuing officers the former 
optional practice. New Jersey provided that for 
the duration of the war public-school education 
shall be free to nonresident children of school 
age who are engaged in farm work in that State 
or whose parents are engaged in such work. 
Maine and Illinois strengthened their require- 
ments for compulsory school attendance. 

As was pointed out, the relaxations that have 
occurred affecting the employment of children 
under 16 years of age relate not only to special- 
ized fields of employment, but to the general 
field. Moreover, even minimum-age and night- 
work standards have been lowered. The modi- 
fications affecting minors 16 and 17 years of age 
have, for the most part, suspended or lowered 
the minimum age for employment in hazardous 
occupations, weakened night-work restrictions, 
or lengthened maximum hours of work. 

Nine States passed legislation affecting the 
employment of children in farm work, all but 
one of these acts being limited to the war period 
or to a period ending in 1944 or 1945. Seven of 
these States permitted absence from school for 
work on farms. One additional State, Pennsyl- 
vania, relaxed its standards for the release of 
children from school for farm work: one other 
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State, Kansas, lowered standards for work in 
hazardous occupations in agriculture. 

Of the seven States that permit absence from 
school for farm work, two—New York and New 
Jersey—amended laws passed in 1942 that au- 
thorized, under certain conditions, the release 
of minors 14 years of age or over from school for 
farm work for limited periods. The operation 
of the New York act of 1942 was extended to 
July 1, 1944. The act was also amended to au- 
thorize the release of minors for work in can- 
neries and in greenhouses, but at the time of sign- 
ing the bill the Governor indicated that this 
provision was not intended to apply to minors 
under 16. The New Jersey act of 1942 was 
amended to extend the period of time during 
which the 15-day release from school that it per- 
mits may be granted, and to place on the county 
superintendents of schools responsibility for 
recruiting students for farm labor and on the 
county extension agents the responsibility for 
their placement. Connecticut, Indiana, North 
Carolina, Utah, and West Virginia also passed 
acts authorizing the release of children from 
school for work in agriculture, either individ- 
ually or by classes or schools. In Indiana and 
Connecticut the pupils, if released individually, 
must have reached the age of 14, but in the 
other three States no minimum age is specified. 
In Utah and Indiana releases from school are 
permitted for processing agricultural products 
as well as for farm work. 


Special Work Permits Authorized in Pennsylvania. 


In Pennsylvania the district boards of school 
(lirectors or boards of public education were 
authorized, under certain conditions, to put into 
effect various temporary emergency war provi- 
sions, including the granting of special “farm 
and conservation employment permits” to 14- 
year-old children who have completed the sixth 
grade or its equivalent. Before such special per- 
mits m: iy be issued, however, the board must 
find, and record on the minutes of a regular or 
special meeting, that normal operation of the 
provisions of the school law for the release of 
children for farm work interferes with the pros- 
ecution of the war and must certify such fact 
to the State department of public instruction. 
Kansas specifically exempted agricultural, live- 
stock, dairying, and horticultural pursuits from 
the provision prohibiting employment of chil- 
dren under 16 in dangerous places or occupa- 
tions. 

Legislation lowering employment standards 
for work in bowling alleys, usually only for pin 
setters, was enacted in Delaware, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and West Virginia, and 


also in Indiana, but the Indiana legislation, 
under an opinion by the State attorney general, 
has been ruled invalid. This legislation was 
limited to the war period in only three of these 
States. In Indiana, New Mexico, and Utah a 
minimum age of 16 was formerly established for 
this work, while in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia child-labor laws set 18 as the minimum 
age. Except in West Virginia, where the 1943 
amendment is interpreted as setting a 16-year 
minimum age, children as young as 14 are now 
permitted to work as pin boys in bowling alleys, 
although according to information received by 
the Children’s Bureau, in only two of these 
States may minors under 16 work at night. 


Other Backward Steps. 


State legal standards affecting the employ- 
ment of children under 16 in oc cupations other 
than on farms and in bowling alleys were also 
lowered in a number of States—Delaware, 
Florida, Maryland, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, 
and Wisconsin being included among the States 

taking such action. Some of these backward 
steps were limited to the war period. In Dela- 
ware children as young as 14 are now permitted 
to work up to midnight and as early as 5 a.m. 
on and from any vehicle delivering milk—an 
occupation involving definite accident hazards. 
Florida reduced from 16 to 14 the minimum age 
for nonfactory employment during school hours 
and set a minimum age of 12 for such work out- 
side school hours, and also eliminated certain 
occupations, including operation of elevators, 
from the list of hazardous occupations formerly 
prohibited for minors under 18. This action 
reduced the minimum age in some of these occu- 
pations to 14 or even 12 for work outside _— 
hours. Maryland repealed its provision for 
14-year minimum age for employment in any 
business or service during school hours, on the 
assumption that this is superseded by the law 
setting a minimum age of 14 in establishments 
enumerated in the law. 

New Mexico, which formerly had a night- 
work prohibition against the employment , 
minors under 16 years of age between 7 p. 
and 7 a. m., now provides that certificates m: ly 
be issued permitting employment of such minors 
during these hours. This State also eliminated 
its 21-year minimum age for girls as messengers ; 
this results in a minimum age of 14 for ‘such 
work during school hours, and no prohibition 
outside school hours. Pennsylvania amended its 
employment-certificate provision to permit ac- 
ceptance of a certificate of physical fitness from 
any licensed physician instead of only from a 
physician appointed for this purpose by a board 
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of school directors or, in certain instances, by 
the State department of health. 


Age Lowered for House-to-House Street Trading. 


Wisconsin authorized the State industrial 
commission to issue permits to boys as young as 
12 years of age, instead of 13, for house-to-house 
street trading in residential districts. In addi- 
tion, by administrative ruling, under the child- 
labor law, minors 14 and 15 may work until 8 
p. m. instead of 6 p. m., and the minimum age 
tor employment of boys as telegraph messengers 
has been reduced from 16 to 14. In this State 
also, on account of the great pressure on its cer- 
tificate-issuing officers, an act was passed pro- 
viding that a fee not exceeding 25 cents may be 
collected for the issuance of each child-labor 
permit. 


Maximum Age for Work in Hazardous 
Occupations Reduced. 

The States that passed laws concerning haz 
ardous occupations for minors of 16 and 17 
years include Florida, which reduced from 18 
to 16 the minimum age for employment in a 
considerable number of hazardous occupations: 
Nebraska, which lowered from 21 to 16 the mini- 
mum age for employment as drivers of trucks 
transporting certain fuels—this act to be in ef- 
fect until March 1, 1945;1? and Utah, which for 
the war period, or until April 1, 1945, allows 
females 16 years of age and over to work in 
smelters and “at mines in other than under- 
ground work,” employments formerly pro- 
hibited for all females. 

In addition, by administrative ruling effec- 
tive during the war emergency, Pennsylvania 
permitted employment, under certain condi- 
tions, of minors of 16 and 17 years in a few of 
the occupations heretofore prohibited for 
minors under 18. The occupations permitted at 
16 years of age are: Helpers in rolling mills at 
work not directly at the rolls (boys only), help- 
ers adjacent to furnaces of the metal industries 
(boys only), tack welders, and workers at wire- 
stitching machines under proper supervision. 
In Wisconsin to meet the war-emergency man- 
power shortage the industrial commission, under 
authority granted by the child-labor law, modi- 
fied the 18-year minimum-age requirement to 
permit 10 named railways to employ boys of 
16 and 17 to work at.track repairing and to 
work as car checkers and messengers in or 
about docks. In addition it lowered from 18 to 
16 the minimum age for employment in ship- 
building, in the operation of certain lifts and 

1 Laws lowering minimum ages for obtaining licenses for 


driving trucks or other motor vehicles are not ineluded in 
this summary. 


hoisting machines, as members of threshing 
crews, and for work in hotels and restaurants 
under certain conditions. The employment of 
girls as telephone and telegraph messengers, 
heretofore prohibited before the age of 18, is 
permitted at 16 between the hours of 6 a. m. and 
6 p. m., but not for more than 8 hours a day, 
48 hours a week, or 6 days a week. 

Fifteen States Lower Hours-of-Work Standards. 

In 15 States standards regarding maximum 
hours, length of meal periods, or night work for 
minors 16 and 17 years of age have been lowered, 
or authority fer such lowering has been granted. 
These States are: Arkansas, Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. In 
some of these States the relaxation affects girls 
only and results from a modification of stand- 
ards established for all females. Most of these 
are effective for the war period only. 

Girls 16 and 17 in Indiana May Work Until 7 p. m. 

The more important of these relaxations from 
the point in view of child labor are as follows: 
Indiana permits girls 16 and 17 years of age 
to work until 10 p. m. instead of 7 p. m., except 
in occupations determined by the State commis- 
sioner of labor to be hazardous. The New Jer- 
sey act authorizes lengthening the maximum 
working hours for minors 16 and 17 years of 
age from an &-hour day and 40-hour week to a 
10-hour day and 48-hour week, if the employer 
is engaged in production or processing of ma- 
terials essential to the war effort and has re- 
ceived permission from the State commissioner 
of labor. This permission is granted only 
after recommendation by a special emergency 
committee on child labor appointed by the com- 
missioner and it may not be granted for em- 
ployment of minors under 17 unless the supply 
of employees 17 years of age or over is inade- 
quate to meet emergency conditions. In can 
neries minors of 16 and 17 years may work for 
these hours and up to 11 p. m. during specified 
months without this special permission. 


Some Restrictions on Maximum Hours Eliminated. 


Ohio has eliminated all restrictions on maxi- 
mum hours for boys 16 and 17 years of age. It 
has also relaxed the limitations for girls 16 
to 21, lengthening the maximum 8-hour day and 
48-hour week to permit a 10-hour day and 50- 
hour week, with exemptions. In addition, re- 
strictions on night work have been entirely elim- 
inated for boys of 16 and 17; and they have been 
relaxed for girls of 16 and 17 so that employ- 
ment is now prohibited only from 11 p. m. to 
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6 a. m., instead of from 6 p. m. to 7 a.m. For 
employment in canneries, all restrictions with 
regard to hours and night work have been 
eliminated for minors 16 and over. 

In Pennsylvania the State secretary of labor 
and industry is empowered to authorize, on ap- 
plication of an employer and with the approval 
of the industrial board, employment up to 10 
hours a day and 48 hours a week instead of 8 a 
day and 44 a week, of minors 16 and 17 who are 
engaged directly or indirectly in furtherance of 
the war effort. Asa result of an amendment to 
“the women’s hours law,” the department of la- 
bor and industry, with the approval of the in- 
dustrial board, may suspend the provision pro- 
hibiting work after 9 p. m. for girls between 
16 and 21 years of age if strict application of 
this provision interferes with the war effort. 
Under this authority the industrial board per- 
mits girls 16 and 17 years of age to work only 
until 10 p. m. except in special cases. Wiscon- 
sin by administrative action relaxed a night- 
work restriction applying to the employment of 
boys as public messengers in certain cities to per- 
mit boys 16 and 17 years of age to work until 
midnight. 


Emergency Wartime Legislation Relaxes Standards. 
Six States passed legislation giving general 
authority for reductions in labor standards 
under certain conditions. In three of these 
States—California, Massachusetts, and New 
York—emergency war legislation has been en- 
acted that specifically permits employment 
sstandard for minors to be relaxed. California 
adopted a Minors Emergency War Employment 
Act, under which the Governor may issue war 
production permits authorizing the employment 
of minors for such hours and at such types of 
work and under such conditions as may be help- 
ful in increasing production. Specific safe- 
guarding policies to govern the issuance of these 
permits have been set up by the State depart- 
ment of industrial relations. Massachusetts 
authorized the commissioner of labor and indus- 
tries to suspend the application of any provision 
of the child-labor law when such suspension is 
necessary in order to supply deficiencies in man- 
power due to the war. New York amended its 
1942 War Emergency Act so as to lower from 18 
to 16 the minimum age at which dispensations 
from restrictions set by labor legislation may 
be granted to employers and also extending 
coverage of the act to include employers en- 
gaged in essential civilian activities. In Con- 
necticut, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania, the 
Governor was granted broad war-emergency 
powers, including authority to relax labor stand- 


ards, which may affect minor workers. In North 
Carolina and Pennsylvania this authority is re- 
stricted to periods when the legislature is not 
in session. 


No New Federal Legislation. 


In the field of Federal child-labor standards, 
no new legislation was enacted during the year, 
However, wartime modifications were made in 
certain administrative orders and regulations 
under the child-labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. 

Two amendments, both applying to essential 
seasonal industries, limited to the duration of 
the war, and providing for special employment 
safeguards, were made by the Children’s Bureau 
to Regulation No. 3, after public hearing and 
on recommendation of the War Manpower Com- 
mission. ‘This regulation, issued under author- 
ity of the act, sets the conditions under which 
children 14 and 15 years of age may be employed 
in nonmanufacturing and nonmining occupa- 
tions, such employment being permitted only 
during periods that do not interfere with school- 
ing and under conditions that do not interfere 
with health or well-being. The first amendment 
applies only to packing sheds where perishable 
fresh fruits and vegetables are packed and is 
limited to 8 workweeks in a calendar year. For 
this period it changes from 7 p. m. to 10 p. m. the 
evening hour up to which children of 14 and 15 
may be employed in these establishments, but 
only on days when school is not in session. The 
second amendment permits employment of 
minors 14 and 15 years of age outside school 
hours in heading and peeling shrimp for ship- 
ment as fresh raw or fresh frozen shrimp and 
allows such employment up to 8 p. m. The 
work of children 14 and 15 permitted to be em- 
ployed under these amendments is limited not 
only to the maximum hours provided by Regula- 
tion No. 3 but to 6 days in any 1 week; a 45- 
minute lunch period must also be given, and 
adequate sanitary facilities must be provided. 
If children work in packing sheds after 7 p. m., 
records must be kept by employers of their names 
and addresses and the workweeks in which they 
are employed. 

Amendments were also made during the year 
to Hazardous Occupations Orders No. 1 and 
No. 4. relating to occupations in or about 
plants manufacturing explosives and to log- 
ging occupations. The amendment to Order 
No. 1 opens to minors of 16 and 17 employ- 
ment in small-arms ammunition plants in occu- 
pations not involving exposure to explosives. 
This amendment was deemed desirable because 
increased employment created many available 
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jobs in this industry that did not subject the 
workers to the danger of explosives and in 
which 16- and 17-year-old minors might be 
employed. ' 

The amendment to Order No. 4, occasioned by 
acute labor shortages due to the war, permits, 
for the duration of the war, the employment of 
16- and 17-year-old minors in certain auxiliary 
logging occupations, such as work on repair and 
maintenance of roads and railroads, work as 
fire watcher, and the like. These are the least 
hazardous occupations covered by this order. 
It does not lower the minimum age for any work 
in logging proper such as the felling of trees or 
the transportation of logs. 

In spite of these relaxations, a few efforts to 
hold existing legal protection and to minimize 
the departures permitted from former safe- 
guards were successful during the year. The 
serious inroads on child-labor standards that 


have actually been made, however, are of par- 
ticular concern in view of the widening arc of 
child-labor legislation that has been affected. 
Even though some of the modifications may 
have been justified in the light of prevailing 
labor needs and of existing high standards, 
much of the action seems to have been taken 
without weighing the cost to children and to the 
Nation against the gain to the labor market. 
Also, in some cases the relaxation has not been 
limited to the war period, nor has machinery 
been provided to safeguard the modification. 
These trends give warning of danger of per- 
manent loss to the Nation through denial of 
adequate child-labor protection and educational 
opportunity for its youth. 

Note.—Legislative references on which this article is 
based can be obtained from the Children’s Bureau on 
request. 


A limited supply of reprints of this article will be available from the Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C 


New York Program for Wartime Education and Employment 


of 16- and 17-Year-Old Youth 


The State Education Department of New 
York has recently (August 2, 1943) issued rec- 
ommendations with regard to the industrial re- 
cruitment of high-school pupils.in war-affected 
cities. These recommendations developed out 
of a survey and recommendations made by a 
committee of school superintendents appointed 
by the State education department after a con- 
ference with the Associated Industries of New 
York State. 

Although fitting particularly into the pattern 
of the New York child-labor law, which sets a 
16-year minimum age for factory work and for 
employment during school hours, these recom- 
mendations provide a helpful basis for working 
out similar problems faced by other States. 

In submitting the proposals that are embodied 
in the department’s recommendations, the com- 
mittee of school superintendents stated that it 
had been mindful of the needs of the future as 
well as the emergency. 

In issuing its recommendations, the State edu- 
cation department said : 

* * * From the long-range point of view, we hold 
that a failure to achieve high-school graduation is a 


cultural and vocational calamity for the large majority 
of boys and girls. Since there is no evidence that only 
the lower ranges of talent have been employed, we may 
assume that some thousands of able boys and girls are 
earrying on war work far below their technical and 
intellectual capacities. When the war ends, these boys 
and girls will be in a glutted labor market, and very 
likely without strong incentives to resume their high- 
school work. * * * 

The recommendations of the department are 
as follows: 


1. That for the standard employment certifi- 
cate ? as hitherto understood, there be substituted 
a permit to work on school-released time. 

These permits would apply to all nongradu- 
ates up to the age of 18. (When necessary, ex- 
ceptions would be made for the physically or 
mentally handicapped.) The burden of proof 
would be placed on the school authorities for 
the relinquishment of children below the age 
of 18. 

The options would be these : 

a. Full-time schooling up to age 18, or to high- 
school graduation. 


1 That is, a certificate permitting the minor to leave regular 
school for full-time employment, 
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b. For 16- and 17-year-olds, the alternatives of 
a full-time school or a part-time school 
under various cooperative arrangements 
for outside work, as indicated in “(5)” 
below. 

c. The assignment of the pupil to special in- 
stitutions or curricular programs in cases 
of mental or other handicap. 

It should be noted that the plan outlined 
above will require amendments to the education 
and labor laws. 

2. That in every school pupils be expected 
to declare in advance their intent to apply for 
a work permit, in order that appropriate ad- 
visory and counseling service, to include the 
parents, may be arranged. 

3. That school authorities, except in cases of 
extreme hardship, take steps to eliminate any 
leniency that may have developed in the en- 
forcement of the present law, which calls for 
the personal appearance of the parent when 
school leaving is contemplated. 

4. That, where feasible, large cities decen- 
tralize the issuing of work permits by having 
them issued at the pupil’s own high school. 

In no sense, is this a perfunctory, clerical 
task. <A real guidance service should be ren- 
dered to pupils who are considering outside 
work. If it is truly necessary for them to seek 
employment, then the guidance officer should 
give assistance in accordance with their inter- 
ests, aptitude, and abilities. 

Under the present statute a superintendent 
of schools signs both the pupil’s employment. 
certificate and the vacation work permit. He 
also has the right under regulations of the com- 
missioner of education to delegate that author- 
ity. There is no objection to this, provided the 
commissioner’s rules specify that the high- 
school principal or guidance officer is author- 
ized to sign the permit. An authentic docu- 
ment is needed, for it may subsequently come 
under the scrutiny of labor authorities. 

5. That, for 16- and 17-year-olds who have 
not completed a high-school curriculum, the law 
should establish that pupils may be released 
from school only for part-time work, as follows: 

a. Through cooperative arrangements for a 
group of pupils, wherein an equal number 
of weeks is spent in school and in employ- 
ment (alternately), and the employment 
has educational value, being part of a 
regularly planned and supervised pro- 
gram. This program is feasible only in 
the larger schools, where separate sec- 
tions of a class are organized. 

To encourage the development of pro- 
grams of this type, there should be a pro- 
portionate allotment of State aid in 
behalf of time spent in employment which 
is deemed educational in character. This 
requires new legislation. 


b. Individual arrangements guaranteeing 15 
or 20 hours of school and not over 24 
hours of employment weekly, with pupils 
released from schoo] at noon or thereafter 
and with employment spread over 6 days. 

Since a 44-hour week (together with outside 
preparation for lessons) is heavy, the work pro- 
gram of 24 hours should constitute a maximum; 
it should be approved only for pupils capable of 
carrying this load. The recommendation is 
made in view of the fact that some young people 
are now carrying excessive school and employ- 
ment schedules. Unless school hours are 
shortened, more pupils may leave school alto- 
gether, to their personal detriment and _ ulti- 
mately to that of the country. 

The cooperative arrangement is generally 
feasible only for pupils whose school programs 
are substantially identical, as in the various 
types of vocational curriculums. The reduction 
of school time may be justified in cases where the 
employment has educational significance and is 
part of a regularly planned and supervised pro- 
gram. In general, similar conditions in the 
school program and in the educationally or- 
ganized work experience indicate the possibility 
of cooperative groups. An example of this 
would be the State and Federal apprentice-train- 
ing program at present available for 16- and 17- 
year-old youth. 

In cases where individual arrangements are 
made for part-time programs, pupils, starting 
arly, could be excused daily at noon, or at such 
time thereafter as would best meet their school 
and work programs. This would mean some 
sacrifice of the pupil’s educational experience. 
It would meet the need of employers in stores 
and business houses where peak loads come later 
in the day. Where school arrangements for 
late-afternoon instruction can be made, the re- 
leased time might come in the morning. 

It is the judgment of the school authorities 
that group arrangements, other than those listed 
above, are not feasible. The needs of full-time 
members of a class could not properly be served 
if the employed members were on a week-in, 
week-out basis. 

6. That evening-school and extension oppor- 
tunities be made more widely available. 

7. That special calendar arrangements be con- 
sidered for rural areas where the farm labor 
problem is acute. 

8. That a basis be established for the granting 
of State aid to all approved educational pro- 
grams, including evening-school and extension 
work. 

9. That the counseling service of schools be 
established on a 12-month basis and that it main- 
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tain close contact with all nongraduates to the 
age of 18. 

10. That, for these problems, the education 
department enlist the cooperation of State and 
local groups representing business, industry, 
labor, and the War Manpower Commission. 

11. That pians be made to effect the note- 
worthy legislative changes implied in the pro- 
gram above. 
~ It is felt that such arrangements would give 
employers a proper chance to employ youth 
without disrupting cultural and vocational 
progress. 

The schools, on their part, should do every- 
thing possible to maintain a curriculum in har- 
mony with the expanding needs and interests 
of youth. At present the drawing power of busi- 
ness and industrial concerns is inversely re- 
lated to the fundamental appeal of the high- 


school program. It is possible that one source 
of the present difficulty lies within the school 
system: We have not always presented to a boy 
the long-time significance of a decision on his 
part to quit school before he has finished. ‘To 
bring each boy and girl to the highest level of 
vocational efficiency and cultural outlook is a 
worthy aim—in war or in peace. We find total 
agreement on this point among the industrial, 
military, and educational leaders. 

The measures recommended above are re- 
garded as wartime in character, to be considered 
without commitments beyond the present emer- 
gency. However, to the extent that they are put 
into effect, school authorities should undertake 
researches and inquiries designed to evaluate 
the outcome. In this way we should establish a 
pool of objective éxperience to be drawn upon 
in the post-war period. 


The “Back to School” Campaign 


Communities in all parts of the country have 
taken up the challenge of the “Back to School” 
campaign begun in August, by conducting State 
and local back-to-school drives. Requests for 
copies of “Back to School,” the leaflet issued 
jointly by the Children’s Bureau and the United 
States Office of Education which gives facts on 
what failure to finish school means in terms of 
loss to the individual youth and to the Nation 
and suggestions for convincing youth that school 
is their essential job, have been received from 
schools, labor departments, placement agencies, 
parent-teacher associations, youth-serving agen- 
cies, labor groups, church groups, community- 
service clubs, defense councils, and other citizen 
groups. The message joined in by the War 
Manpower Commission, to the effect that the 
first responsibility and obligation of youth un- 
der 18, even in wartime, is to take full advantage 
of their educational opportunities to prepare 
themselves for war and post-war services and 
for the duties of citizenship, has been carried in 
news columns and newspaper editorials, through 
radio programs in local communities with stu- 
dents, school officials, mayors, and civic leaders 
participating, and by organizations that rallied 
their members and spread the news to boys and 
girls in news letters and journals. 


In one city, for example, local school officials 
made efforts to get in touch with every 16- and 
17-year-old student who had obtained an em- 
ployment certificate during the summer and 
tried to persuade him to return to school, telling 
him that provision could be made for him to 
combine school and work if his services were 
needed for the war effort. 

An indication of the effect of the campaign on 
the boys and girls themselves is given in the 
letter written by one high-school student to the 
President asking advice on how many hours he 
might work after school. “I am 17 years old,” 
he wrote, “and old enough to be in the armed 
forces, but your plea that high-school students 
finish school stopped me from joining up. I 
figured I could get my education and help in 
the war effort too by working in a defense plant.” 

Enrollment in the schools for the fall term is 
now completed and school sessions are well un- 
der way. The community's responsibility, how- 
ever, is far from ended. The task is theirs for 
the duration of the war of convincing boys and 
girls that their essential job is to STAY IN 
SCHOOL. In critical labor-shortage areas 
where there may be need to draw upon the part- 
time services of school-age boys and girls to fill 
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essential war jobs, communities are looking for 
guidance to the statement of standards for part- 
time employment of school youth, issued jointly 
by the War Manpower Commission, the U. S. 
Office of Education, and the Children’s Bureau. 


Copies of this statement, which appeared in 7he 
Child for October 1943 and Education for Vie- 
tory for October 1, 1943, are available upon re- 
quest to the Children’s Bureau, Washington, 


D.C. 
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National Conference on State Rheumatic-Fever Programs 


Care of children with rheumatic fever and 
heart disease under State programs was dis- 
cussed at a national conference held by the 
Children’s Bureau at Washington, October 5, 6, 
and 7, 1943. Since 1939 a portion of the Fed- 
eral funds appropriated annually for crippled 
children’s services under the Social Security Act 
has been used for development of rheumatic- 
fever programs. Fourteen States now have such 
programs in operation, and several additional 
States have completed plans for them. 

The conference was called in order to offer 
an opportunity for an exchange of ideas and ex- 
perience in the administration of the State pro- 
grams; to review medical, nursing, and social 
problems affecting the rheumatic child; to con- 
sider new developments in diagnosis and ther- 
apy; to explore needs for extension and im- 
provement in the programs; and to discuss the 
adequacy of present facilities and services for 
meeting the needs of rheumatic children. 

Besides representatives of the State agencies 
concerned in the programs, persons attending 
the conference included members of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Advisory Committee on Services 
for Crippled Children, clinical investigators 
who have been working with rheumatic fever, 
and representatives of professional and lay or- 
ganizations concerned with the health and wel- 
tare of the rheumatic child. 

That rheumatic heart disease is responsible 
for thousands of rejections from the armed 
forces was pointed out by Col. Leonard G. 
Rowntree, Chief, Medical Division, Bureau of 


Selective Service. Among 13,000,000 men exam- 
ined, more than 230.000 were classified as 4—F 
because of heart disease, he said. Dr. Rowntree 
estimated that nearly half of these defects were 
caused by rheumatic fever. 

Brig. Gen. Hugh Morgan, medical consul- 
tant, Surgeon General’s Office, United States 
Army, reviewed the current experience in the 
Army in dealing with the problem of rheumatic 
fever, indicating that the problem is essentially 
the same in the Army as in the civilian popula- 
tion. He urged that civilian health authorities 
follow the lead of the Army in taking vigorous 
steps to combat this disease. 

At a round-table discussion it was agreed that 
the use of small daily doses of the sulfonamide 
drugs is remarkably effective in preventing re- 
current attacks of rheumatic fever. The follow- 
ing physicians, selected because they had re- 
ported research work on this subject, took part 
in the discussion: Dr. Homer F. Swift, New 
York; Lt. Comdr. Alvin F. Coburn, United 
States Navy; Dr. Ann Kuttner, Boston; Dr. 
Arild E. Hansen, Minneapolis; Dr. Katherine 
G. Dodge, New York; Maj. William Button, 
United States Army; Dr. Caroline Thomas, Bal- 
timore; and Dr. Caroline A. Chandler, Wash- 
ington. Warning was given against use of the 
sulfonamides without close medical supervision. 
It was pointed out that the use of these drugs 
as a prophylactic measure should be considered 
only an adjunct to a regimen of general health 
supervision for the rheumatic child. 
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At other sessions of the conference emphasis 
was placed on the importance of early diagnosis 
during the initial attack of the disease, referral 
of patients to special diagnostic clinics, exami- 
nation of siblings of rheumatic children, provi- 
sions for institutional care during the period 
of active infection, educational and_recrea- 
tional activities for children confined to bed for 
long periods of time, schooling for children 
with heart disease, and coordination of com- 
munity facilities and services for the care and 
management of the rheumatie child. 

Those attending the conference agreed that 
rheumatic fever represents an important public- 
health problem in the United States, but that 
facilities and services have not been developed 
to the point where the needs of children afflicted 
with this disease are being adequately met. 
Many members of the conference pointed to the 


BOOK 


THE SCIENCE OF NUTRITION, by Henry C. Sherman, Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York. 1948. 253 pp. 
$2.75. 

Later editions of the author’s standard textbook, 
Chemistry of Food and Nutrition, have included chap- 
ters on the potentialities of the new science of nutri- 
tion in terms of human health and welfare. Undoubt- 
edly many individuals to whom these chapters would 
have been meaningful have never found them so be- 
cause of their inability to cope with the technical na- 
ture of the book as a whole. The new book has as its 
aim a “summary and evaluation of the present status 
of the science of nutrition in as concise and impersonal 
a manner as is practicable.” It is addressed to the 
reader who may have no specific training in science 
but who possesses scientific curiosity and the desire to 
review evidence from which the author makes his 
human applications. 

The early chapters review simply and concisely ex- 
isting knowledge of food needs, essential nutrients, and 
the nutritional characteristics of foods. The last six 
chapters present the promise that the science of nutri- 
tion offers in the way of higher health and longer life. 
As the author states, “this might be called a book about 
nutrition rather than in the science.” 


“Not Yer Five’; children over two in wartime nurs- 
eries. Issued by the Board of Education and the 
Ministry of Health, October 1942. London, H. M. 
Stationery Office, London. 21 pp. Price, 3d net. 


The widespread development of wartime nurseries in 
England since the publication of the Joint Cireular on 


need for further opportunities for local phy- 
sicians to become more fully acquainted with the 
disease and with methods for the care and man- 
agement of the rheumatic child. It was appar- 
ent that the problems of children afflicted with 
rheumatic fever cannot be met by the services 
of any single individual or agency but call for 
the close cooperation of physicians, nurses, social 
workers, educators, and others engaged in 
related fields. 

Dr. T. Duckett Jones, Boston, in summing up 
the conference at the closing session, called at- 
tention to the progress that had been made in 
many States during the past 3 years in the care 
of the rheumatic child through the development 
of the State programs and peinted to the need 
for the extension of existing programs and for 
the development of similar services in other 
States. 


NOTES 


Nursery Centres (Board of Education Circular 1945, 
Ministry of Health Circular 1936) issued in January 
1940 has led to the publication of this amplified edi- 
tion of the appendix. The points covered include 
setting up a nursery, the day’s program, with sample 
menus for three days (breakfast, dinner, and tea), play 
material, playing with the children, and health. 


Ar Home WitH CHILDREN, by Charlotte Gano Garrison 
and Emma Dickson Sheehy. Henry Holt & Co., New 
York, 1943 256 pp. $2.50. 


The authors draw on their experience with the chil- 
dren of Horace Mann School of Teachers College in 
order to present a wide range of suggestions for young 
children’s play and play materials, including lists of 
stories, songs, and music. The book is planned for the 
use of parents, and its eminently practical ideas should 
stimulate mothers of preschool children to use their 
imagination and look at their children’s activities 
through fresh eyes. 

* * * * * 

The Proceedings of the Second American Congress on 
Obstetrics and Gynecology have been published and 
ean now be purchased from the American Committee 
on Maternal Welfare (650 Rush St., Chicago) for $5.50. 
The volume deals with practically all branches of 
obstetrics—not only the scientific aspects but also nurs- 
ing, hospital, educational, and ethical aspects and is 
offered as a current reference work. The supply is 
limited. 
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New Bureau Publications 


The thousands of American youngsters who 
“get into trouble” each year are typified in a 
bulletin, “Understanding Juvenile  Delin- 
quency,” in three boys caught removing the 
tires from an automobile they had “borrowed.” 
The complex factors underlying delinquent be- 
havior are traced through the family and school 
history of these boys. The influences that can 
be brought to bear in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency through strengthening home life. 
through the church, the school, the playground. 
through social services, psychiatric study, the 
juvenile court, and institutional or foster-fam- 
ily care are described through their bearing on 
the cases of these boys. One section deals espe- 
cially with wartime conditions conducive to 
delinquency. Single copies are sent free on 
request. 

Understanding Juvenile Delinquency. Children’s 
Bureau Publication 300, Washington, 1943. 52 pp. 


A handbook for the use of community groups 
concerned with problems of juvenile delin- 
quency in wartime has just been issued by the 
Children’s Bureau under the title “Controlling 
Juvenile Delinquency: A Community Pro- 
gram.” Reexamination of. all community re- 
sources that may contribute to the wholesome 
development of children and youth plus provi- 
sion for special programs and services to meet 
the wartime situation is the course of action 
recommended, and it is not an easy one. Be- 
havior difficulties and juvenile delinquency stem 
from failure of the home and the community to 
satisfy the basic needs of children and youth for 
security and for opportunity for growth and 
achievement. . Because of the extraordinary 
strains placed on home life under war condi- 
tions, the community has greater responsibility 
than ever before for assisting parents in meeting 
their obligations toward their children and for 
providing supplementary services outside the 
home. 

There is no cause for hysteria, as the bulletin 
makes clear. Most of the young people of today 
are meeting the emergency with clarity and 


courage. Nevertheless, a program to meet the 
juvenile-delinquency problem is of first im- 
portance, not only for the sake of the “delin- 
quents” themselves, but for the sake of other 
boys and girls who may be faced with similar 
situations and for the welfare of the community 
as a whole. 

The four areas of community activity for the 
prevention and control of juvenile delinquency, 
as described in part I, Goals for Community Ac- 
tion, are as follows: 

1. Strengthening of resources needed by all children 
home life, schooling, church influences, and recreational 
and group facilities, 

2. Protection of groups of children especially vulner- 
able to delinquency, including children of employed 
mothers, boys and girls in employment, children living 
in crowded quarters or congested areas, mentally and 
physically handicapped children, and children in 
families with economic need. 

8. Control of harmful influences in the community 
through legal authority, effective enforcement of legal 
measures, protection of youth in public places, and the 
voluntary cooperation of commercial establishments. 

4. Services for the delinquent child and the child 
with behavior problems. including social services, the 
police and juvenile court, adequate detention care, in- 
stitutional and foster-family care, and child-guidance 
services. 

Procedures for action are given in part II, 
which outlines the steps to be taken in the or- 
ganization of a community program and in 
putting the program into action. 

This handbook, which is designed especially 
for the use of committees of State and local 
defense councils, councils of social agencies, and 
other community groups assuming active re- 
sponsibility in preventing and _ controlling 
juvenile delinquency, completes the series of 
three publications recommended by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Commission on Children in War- 
time at its meeting at the White House in 
February 1943. The first was “Community 
Action for Children in Wartime” and the sec- 
ond, “To Mothers and Fathers of the Nation’s 
Wartime Children,” a letter from the Chief of 
the Children’s Bureau. Single copies of these 
two publications as well as of “Controlling 
Juvenile Delinquency” can be obtained free on 
request. 

Controlling Juvenile Delinquency: A Community Pro- 


gram. Children’s Bureau Publication 801, Washington, 
1948. 27 pp. 
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Argent ina 


Boy apprentices in industrial employment 14 
to 18 years of age are now permitted to work 8 
hours a day and 48 hours a week in Argentina, 
by a Presidential decree of August 24, 1948. 
This decree modifies the provisions of the child- 
Jabor law of 1924, which set as maximum work- 
ing hours for boys and girls aged 14 to 18 years 
6 hours a day and 36 hours a week. (Under 
that law the minimum age for entering em- 
ployment for both boys and girls is 14.) The 
lengthened hours are permitted only for boy ap- 
prentices; for other young persons the 6-hour 
day is to remain in force. 

Employment under the new hours is _per- 
mitted upon presentation of a certificate show- 
ing completion of the required school course, 
a certificate of physical fitness issued by a pub- 
lic-health officer, permission from parent or 
guardian, and an identification card from the 
police. If the boy is under 16 years of age, a 
permit from the National Department of Labor 
is also required. 

An entrance minimum wage of 45 centavos per 
hour in the capital, Buenos Aires, is prescribed ; 
tor other places the minimum wage will be de- 
termined by specified authorities. 

Penalties are prescribed for violations of the 
decree by employers. 


Mexico 


National Public-Welfare Congress 


The first National Congress of Social Welfare 
ever held in Mexico (Congreso Nacional de la 
Asistencia Pablica), met on August 15-22, 1948, 
under the auspices of the Federal Department of 
Public Welfare (Secretaria de la Asistencia 
Piblica) at Mexico City. The Congress was 
attended by 750 delegates, one-half of them 
women, representing the medical and the legal 
professions, universities, Mexican States and 
municipalities, and social-welfare agencies. 
The United States and other American repub- 
lics were represented. 

Eight hundred papers were presented to the 
Congress, showing the situation of children in 
Mexico and the social-welfare problems faced by 


the country, such as the insufficiency of appro- 
priations for health and welfare work to meet 
the needs of the people. Social-welfare work 
was emphasized as the duty of the State and of 
society. 

Resolutions were adopted, asking that admin- 
istration of social-welfare work be entrusted to 
the Federal Department of Social Welfare; that 
a single social-welfare law, following the rec- 
ommendations of the Eighth Pan American 
Child Congress, be enacted for the entire coun- 
try; and that properly trained staff be employed. 
Other resolutions that were adopted called for 
recognition of the family as the basis of society, 
for granting aid to destitute families so as to 
prevent the separation of children from their 
parents, for extending medical services to all 
needy expectant mothers, to babies, and to sick 
children, for enlarging the program of school 
lunches, and for taking measures to prevent 
tuberculosis among children. 

Other resolutions related to the need for im- 
proving the situation of rural Indians, provi- 
sion of occupational training for physical and 
mental defectives and socially maladjusted per- 
sons, and institution of preventive health work 
in connection with the social-insurance system. 

At the closing session it was announced that 
the department of social welfare would study 
the conclusions for the purpose of formulating 
a program of action. 

El Universal, August 15-23, 1943, and Tiempo, Au- 
gust 27 and September 17, 1943, both of Mexico City. 


Annual Report of the President 


In his annual report to Congress on Septem- 
ber 1, 19438, the President of Mexico spoke of 
the important developments in the various de- 
partments of the Federal Government. The 
Department of Public Welfare (Secretaria de 
Asistencia Ptiblica) has opened a Children’s 
Hospital with 500 beds, the first Government 
institution of its kind in the country. A ma- 
ternity hospital and a National Institute of 
Cardiology have been constructed as parts of 
the Medical Center of the Federal District. 
The first public dining hall for families, where 
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nutritious meals are served at nominal cost or 
free, continued its work; a second dining hall 
is nearing completion, and plans for a third 
are being made. 

The Mexican Government established the In- 
stitute of the Science of Nutrition (Instituto 
de Nutriologia) early in 1943. Instruction in 
nutrition was given to public-school teachers 
and to members of the staffs of children’s insti- 
tutions and of the public dining hall. 

In accordance with a newly adopted policy, 
many dependent children were removed from 
institutions and placed in foster homes. 

The social-insurance law enacted in Decem- 
ber 1942 is to go into effect on January 1, 1944, 
and will make sickness and maternity insurance, 
among other branches of social insurance, com- 
pulsory for workers. 

The Department of Public Education, which 
received an increased appropriation, reported 
an increase in the number of schools and kinder- 
gartens; better training facilities for kinder- 
garten teachers: and more regular school at- 
tendance. For the education of people in iso- 
lated rural localities and the general improve- 
ment of their condition, groups of teachers who 


also do social-welfare work, were sent to at least 
34 additional places in the year just ended. 

Measures were taken for improving the train- 
ing of physicians, nurses, and sanitary engi- 
neers, a number of whom received fellowships 
enabling them to study in the United States. 

El Popular, Mexico City, September 2, 1943. 

Brazil 

A Brazilian decree of 1941 providing assist- 
ance to large families was made effective April 
2, 1943. The measure entitles heads of families 
of Brazilian nationality who have eight or more 
dependent children under 18 years of age living 
in their households to receive family allowances 
if their income is insuflicient “to meet their min- 
imum needs.” Families with eight children will 
receive 100 cruzeiros a month ($6 according to’ 
the official rate of exchange in 1943); an addi- 
tional allowance of 20 cruzeiros a month will 
be paid for each child after the eighth. 

The cost of the allowances will be borne jointly 
by the Federal Government, the States, and the 
municipalities. 


International Labour 
p. 388, 


Review, September 1943, 
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Political-Science Meetings To Be 
Broadcast 


The American Political Science Association, 
the American Economic Association, and the 
American Society for Public Administration are 
planning to hold a joint annual meeting in 
Washington, D. C., January 21 to 23, 1944. Be- 
cause of wartime restrictions on travel, arrange- 
ments are being made for Nation-wide broad- 
‘asting of some of the sessions, and for local 
meetings in various parts of the country with 
programs which may be built in part around the 
radio broadeasts from Washington. Dr. Mar- 
shall E. Dimock, chairman of the Washington 
Committee of the American Political Science 


Association, is in charge of the program for 
that association. 


American Education Week 


“Victory theough education” is the theme an- 
nounced for American Education Week, 1943, 
which will be observed November 7 to 13. Ameri- 
can Education Week is sponsored jointly by the 
National Education Association, the American 
Legion, the United States Office of Education, 
and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers. For further information and for packets 
of program material (50 cents each), write to 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street NW., Washington 6, D. C. 
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